THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
Millar's house passed their time in an ordered round
of plain living and hard thinking. However, the
Lambs threw themselves into their new surroundings
with their customary sardonic zest. "There is nothing
heard of in this house but study," writes Frederic to
his mother, "though there is much idleness, drunken-
ness, etc., out of it as in most universities. We break-
fast at half past nine, but I am roused by a stupid, silly,
lumbering mathematician, who tumbles me out of
bed at eight. During the whole of the day we are
seldom out of the house or the lecture rooms for more
than an hour, and after supper, which finishes a little
after eleven, the reading generally continues till near
two. Saturday and Sunday are holidays, on Monday
we have examinations in Millar's lectures. Millar
himself is a little jolly dog, and the sharpest fellow I
ever saw. All the ladies here are contaminated with an
itch for philosophy, and learning, and such a set of
fools it never was my lot to see. William quotes
poetry to them all day, but I do not think he has made
any impression yet." Neither did they, nor the place
they lived in, make any formidable impression on
him. "The town is a damnable one and the dirtiest I
ever saw", he said, "and as for the company and man-
ners I do not see much different in them from the
company and manners of any country town." Still he
set himself to make the most of such compensations
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